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OBITUARY -JOB BICKNELL ELLIS. 

W. A. KELLERMAN. 

Mr. J. B. Ellis, one of the former editors of this Journal, 
passed away December 30, 1905. When the present editor pro- 
posed to publish a Journal of Mycology in 1885 Mr. Ellis heartily 
joined in the enterprise and agreed to furnish practically all the 
copy for the unpretentious periodical. Though three names are 
printed as editors on the title page of the first four volumes it 
was Mr. Ellis alone who furnished most of the articles and gave 
the character to the Journal. It was then, as it is now, largely 
taxonomic and devoted to the American Fungi. The pages record 
incidentally a wonderful expansion of American Mycology during 
the past two decades. Mr. Ellis did more than any other botanist 
during the period of his mycological activity toward making 
known the parasitic fungi of the United States. The Journal of 
Mycology was an avenue of publication not only for his many 
species ; but the monographs published in the first four volumes 
of the Journal made it possible for many botanists to undertake 
the study of the parasitic species. We estimate highly the influ- 
ence this exerted on the development of American Mycology. 
His multitudes of new species were of course not all published in 
this periodical — his contributions appearing in great number in 
the Botanical Gazette, Torrey Bulletin, American Naturalist, Pro- 
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ceedings of the Philadelphia Academy and elsewhere. His early 
work in connection with Dr. M. C. Cooke of England, a veteran 
still living, appeared in Grevillea. This period, 1875 to 1879, 
might be regarded perhaps as Mr. Ellis' apprenticeship — and 
surely a good foundation was laid. Subsequently the herbarium 
he had already built up, and the mycological library then accumu- 
lated, though not large, furnished him with the equipment for 
independent work. He did not make extended collecting trips 
over the country; but he brought together from a small area an 
immense number of new fungi ; and specimens from young and 
enthusiastic collectors and incipient botanists poured in upon him. 
Over this he worked with great diligence. His descriptions are 
of course not always full, his knowledge of some things he pub- 
lished was scant, but who could or did do better ! Pioneers can 
not do the critical work that is possible to the well trained student 
who has the advantage of all the facilities and appliances later 
developed. Perhaps not more to his contributions in print than 
to his work on exsiccata is due the impetus he gave to the study 
of mycology in this country for the quarter of a century during 
the period of his greatest activity. He began his Fungi Nova- 
Caesariensis about 1878, but soon changed the title to North 
American Fungi, and "N. A. F." can well be regarded as classic 
in American Mycology. A second set was begun later called 
Fungi Columbiani. The large number of subscribers both at home 
and abroad shows the high estimate placed on these exsiccata. 
The contributions of various young botanists over the country 
assisted materially of course in the issuance of so many centuries, 
though one needs merely to glance at the list of specimens to see 
what a large number Mr. Ellis collected with his own hands. Men- 
tion must be specially made of the personal assistance given by 
him to so many correspondents — those who were beginning the 
study of fungi, especially the parasitic species. Even with the 
pressure of the work entailed by undertaking to report on such 
material sent to him, never was one seeking help denied assist- 
ance ; an answer was sure to come by the next mail. Recognition 
therefore can justly be accorded for the indirect as well as the 
direct part Mr. Ellis took in the development of Mycology in this 
country. 

Great industry on his part and the activity of many persons 
throughout the country enabled him to accumulate a vast her- 
barium rich in type specimens. This was purchased a few years 
ago by the New York Botanical Garden. 

No list will here be given of the numerous contributions pub- 
lished by J. B. Ellis, all the articles being fresh in the memory of 
the working mycologists, but special mention must be made of his 
important work of 793 pages and 41 full page plates bearing this 
self-explanatory title: The North American Pyrenomycetes, a 
contribution to Mycologic Botany, by J. B. Ellis and B. M. Ever- 
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hart, with original illustrations by F. W. Anderson ; published by 
Ellis and Everhart, Newfield, New Jersey, 1892. 

It is interesting to note the beginning of a correspondence 
with the mycologist Ravenel of South Carolina, which perhaps 
influenced him to work along the line he thereafter so conspicu- 
ously followed. It is said by one who wrote a sketch of his life 
a few years ago that Mr. Ellis saw by chance a notice of "Fungi 
Carolinian! exsiccati," the first thing of the kind ever issued in 
America. He at once wrote to the author of that work, and the 
correspondence was permanent — interrupted only by Ravenel's 
death. The first letter was written in 1857 and doubtless this 
friendship was one of the incentives to Mr. Ellis' persistent and 
fruitful labors in the mycological field. 

Allusion has just been made to the sketch of Mr. Ellis' life, 
prepared by Mr. Anderson a few years ago and published in the 
Botanical Gazette. The latter spent much time at the home of 
Mr. Ellis while making the drawings for the North American 
Pyrenomycetes. Mr. Anderson was a most promising and en- 
thusiastic mycologist taken away unfortunately when just be- 
ginning a career of great usefulness, and I consider it a tribute 
to him as well as to Mr. Ellis that I can select from his sketch of 
Mr. Ellis the salient points in the several following paragraphs : 

J. B. Ellis was born in Potsdam, N. Y., Jan. 21, 1829. In- 
dustrious over his books when not at work on his father's farm 
he was prepared at the age of sixteen to teach a winter-school, 
for which service he received ten dollars a month and "boarded 
around." This doubtless well-earned salary was paid partly in 
cash (five dollars) and partly in grain, the last of the grain being 
turned over to him, says Mr. Anderson, just twenty years after- 
ward. In June, 185 1, Mr. Ellis graduated from Union College. 
While a student here he paid some attention to botany. He taught 
at various schools, but no positon seemed to be very permanent. 
His interest in plants continued unabated. In 1853, while a 
classical teacher at Bartlett's Boarding School in Poughkeepsie 
during two years, he collected plants on Saturdays and, said he, 
"on Sunday, too, if he could steal away, for Mr. Bartlett was 
very pious." In the fall of 1856 he became principal of the Can- 
ton Academy and in 1863 went into one of the public schools of 
Pottsdam village. During the war of the rebellion he was in the 
United States Navy. At the close of the war he settled at New- 
field, New Jersey, where he resided until his death. 

It was not, however, until 1878 that Mr. Ellis began devot- 
ing his whole time to the study of Fungi. With characteristic 
modesty he refrained from attending scientific meetings, so that 
practically all of the botanists and many amateurs, though they 
know his name as of an old friend, never met him personally. Mr, 
Anderson says that with considerable quiet humor he tells how 
that when he was teaching at Mr. Bartlett's School, he deter- 
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mined on three different occasions to go down on the boat to New 
York and stay there several days to "do the city" and each time 
returned home on the first train he could get, suffering with a 
violent headache caused by the excitement of the trip and the 
noisy bustle of the city. In spite of ill health he attained an age 
not far from three score and ten. He was industrious and studi- 
ous; a good linguist as well as botanist; of sensitive nature; 
always practiced the strictest simplicity and regularity in his daily 
life. 

The hundreds of new species by Ellis, very many tagged E. 
& £., also many by E. & M., E. & Hk., E. & Hoi, E. & Hals., 
E. & Earth., E. & Dear., E. & Fairm., E. & Morg., E. & Lang., 
E. & K., also still other initials, testify to Mr. Ellis' activity. 
Then the long list of species designated as "ellisii" and '' ellisiana?' 
by other botanists witnesses the high appreciation of his services 
to systematic mycology. The genus "Ellisiella" was also named 
in his honor by Saccardo. Dr. Farlow's bibliography on North 
American Fungi shows a long list of articles by J. B. Ellis, also 
many signed Ellis & Everhart, Ellis & Harkness, Ellis & Holway, 
Ellis & Kellerman, Ellis & Martin; more recently still other 
names have been in the same manner associated. Mr. Ellis was 
also honored by important foreign societies, for example in July, 
1878, he was elected a corresponding member of the Academy 
of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. In August, 1882, he was 
elected a corresponding member of the Cryptogamic Society of 
Scotland and in December of the same year was elected a cor- 
responding member of "Die Kaiserlich-Konigliche Zoologisch- 
Botanische Gessellschaft in Wien." 

Mr. Wm. C. Stevenson, Jr., an intimate and appreciative 
friend of Mr. Ellis for many years, has kindly furnished me the 
following statement: 

"The first time I had the pleasure of meeting Mr. J. B. Ellis was 
in April, 1873. We previously had corresponded on Mycological subjects 
and exchanged some few specimens, but at the time mentioned being in 
the neighborhood of Newfield took the opportunity of calling on him. I 
received a warm cordial welcome and was soon in his study examining 
some of his recent finds. The limited time at my disposal passed only 
too rapidly, but it was the beginning of a close, personal friendship, 
which lasted until his death. It grew stronger with each recurring year, 
and I had an opportunity of learning his nature, such as -few of his other 
correspondents had. 

His kind, genial open heartedness was always a strong point in 
his character, and no true student of the Fungi ever had cause for 
regret if he acted with a tithe of the confidence and fairness which was 
shown by him. 

He was willing to divide honors in his public work, which while it 
for the time placed another in an equal light with himself, yet in the 
end only tended to brighten and enhance his own standing among the 
leaders in his chosen field. He certainly acted on the principle that it 
was "better to give than receive," and in the end it bore fruit to his 
credit far above what he could have expected. 
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The many tramps we had together in the fields and woods around 
Newfield were particularly gratifying to me, as I had on such occasions 
opportunity to see how unbiased and open he was in his thoughts and 
dealings. They were, so to speak, academic treats to me, the pupil learn- 
ing from the master who was always patient and willing to impart his 
knowledge and overlook shortcomings on the part of his companion. In 
1884 the British Association for the Advancement of Science met in 
Canada, and the American Association in Philadelphia. It was arranged 
that a joint meeting of the botanists of the two associations should be 
held at the Academy of Natural Sciences in Philadelphia on the evening 
of September 8. Mr. Ellis was present at that joint meeting. Here for 
the first time he met scores of workers in the botanical and mycological 
fields whom he had known by name and through correspondence. It 
was a great treat to him, and he often rehearsed to me the pleasure that 
evening gave to him. It seemed to add new spirit and enthusiasm to his 
future work and plans. 

His visits to my home were looked forward to by me as special 
treats, and my expectations were always more than realized. His strong 
cardinal points as I saw and knew him were honesty and charity in the 
fullest degree." 

Very fitly this short account of the life and work of Mr. 
Ellis may conclude with a reference to his devoted wife, who 
ceased her work some years ago. The statement I take entire 
from Science, Aug. n, 1899: 

In the death of Mrs. Arvilla J. Ellis, of Newfield, New Jersey, on 
July 18, 1899, there passed away another of those patient workers to 
whose fidelity science owes so much. Not known as a botanist, not a 
member of a scientific society, not the author of a scientific paper, she 
nevertheless contributed more to the advancement of our knowledge of 
the fungi than many of those whose names are frequently appended to 
scientific articles in the journals. Many years ago she began aiding her 
husband, Mr. J. B. Ellis, in the arduous labor of preparing and mount- 
ing the specimens for the 'North American Fungi' and later for the 
'Fungi Columbiani/ and with her own hands bound the books in which 
these were delivered to subscribers. Had it not been for her help the 
first of these great distributions — numbering 3,600 specimens — would 
have been suspended early in its history, and the second — numbering 
1,400 specimens — would never have come into existence. To her deft 
fingers, which wrought so patiently, botanical science is indebted for 
the more than two hundred thousand specimens of the fungi which Mr. 
Ellis distributed to the botanists of the world. 



RUST NOTES FOR 1905. 

J. M. BATES. 

Finding the aecidium of Puccinia subnitens growing on sev- 
eral species of Chenopodiaceae, Cruciferae, and on Cleome serru- 
lata, I determined to test it on Monolepis Nuttalliana. The cul- 
ture was made April 6. May 12 several ripe aecidia were found, 
but many more on Roripa sinuata which grew with it and on 
Bursa bursa-pastoris. It is very nearly immune. Cultures made 
on Sophia incisa showed more affiliation than those on Bursa, 
some of which failed entirely. Lepidium apetalum shows itself a 



